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Tue “DD” Examination. 


Mr. Mulvey draws attention to a most unfortunate 
error in the report of the proceedings at the recent 
Council meeting. Our reporter credited the Exam- 
ination Committee with having adopted a resolution 
—‘ that the examiners in class ‘‘ D”’ be instructed 
to conduct the examination as a divided one.” The 
word used was ‘“ undivided” and the report of the 
committee was adopted by the Council. 

We are very glad to make this correction, because 
it does justice to the committee and removes a sus- 
picion that serious attempt was being made to upset 
the arrangements of the four-years-course before they 
had even been tried. 

An attempt is to be made in this direction, but so 
far the attack is confined to Professor McFadyean, 
and his seconder Prof. Penberthy, who endeavoured 
to reject the resolution of the Examination Com- 
mittee. 

Under the old system the final examination was 
divided into a theoretical and a practical examination 
—each division being conducted by separate exam- 
iners, who possessed the power to reject. Why this 
division was ever made we are unable to say. The 
terms ‘‘ theoretical ’’ and ‘“‘ practical ’’ as applied to 
the final examination were always misplaced, and 
tended to give a false impression of the nature of the 
oral examination. 

Where is the ‘‘ theory ”’ when a student is shown the 
incisor teeth of an animal and asked to state its age ? 
Where is the theory when a man is asked to state 
the symptoms of pleurisy? Is it ‘* practical” to de- 
mand the symptoms of mammitis because a healthy 
ow is present, or to give details about ‘‘ corn” in 
front of a horse with sound feet? The division is 
illogical and unfair even under the old system. We 
are glad to find that the Editor of The Veterinarian 
agrees with us. In the February issue of that 
journal we read ‘“‘ There should be one and only one 

examination, and every student who goes up for his 
final should have a chance of the whole examination 
and not be “‘ ploughed’ when only a half has been 
taken. Either a student is or is not fit to pass his 
final ; and taking into account the character of the 
practical portion as at present constituted, it seems 
incongruous that a man may pass one half (the 
theoretical) and fail in the so-called practical, when 


! 

Memories are deceptive, but fortunately they are cap- 
able of correction by printed reports as regards the 
proceedings of the Conference which approved the 
form and methods of the new system of examinations. 

The Conference agreed that each examination 
should be practical, and, to render the final an undi- 
vided one, they discarded the two groups of exami- 
ners and left the testing of the students to one set of 
examiners for each section—for medicine and for sur- 
gery. To this arrangement the Editor of The Veter- 
inarian assents in these words—‘ It may be that 
those who framed the syllabus did not thiuk it neces- 
sary to split the examination as under the old regula- 
tions, and, if they did so think, we are at one with 
them.” 

The decision of the Council to conduct the final or 
‘‘D” examination as an undivided one is in accor- 
dance with the intentions of the framers of the 
scheme, and, we believe, in accordance with the best 
interests of the profession. A student is required to 
pass the whole examination or to be rejected. The 
marks given by the examiners in the written and 
oral tests are to be considered conjointly and a defi- 
nite proportion must be attained to gain a pass. 

So far the bye-laws of the College are positive; but 
by some mistake in draughting, no rule is laid down 
for the re-examination of rejected men. The omission 
is probably due to the fact that the new bye-laws 
were copied from the old ones, with the addition of 
amendments and alterations passed by the Council. 
There were only three examinations, there are now 
four, and the rule, regulating the proceedings of rejected 
students, should have contained the word “‘ Fourth”’ as 
well as the words ‘“ First, Second, and Third.” Bye- 
law 67 says ‘‘ A student who is rejected at his First, 
Second or Third examination shall not be eligible for 
re-examination, unless he gives satisfactory proof of 
having attended the lectures and general instruction 
of the school at which he was educated during the 
interval between such rejection and the ensuing 
examination.”” Why not apply the same rule to all 
the examinations? There is only one excuse for not 
doing so—the assertion by the schools that they are 
unable to teach the practice of medicine and surgery. 
Such a confession would give weight to the proposal 
of Professor McFadyean that—‘‘A student who in 
the ‘‘ D” examination displays sufficient theoretical 
knowledge of the subject but fails in practica! know- 
ledge, shall not be required to re-atiend at a veteri- 





both are so very similar.” 
When the four-years-course was arranged the final 
examination was freed from pathology and therapeu- 


nary school in order to qualify for re-examination, 
and he shall not be re-examined except with regard 
to practical knowledge.” This cool proposal to turn 





tics and confined to the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine and Surgery. The divisions into theoreti- | 


cal and practical were discarded, and it was settled | 


that the final examination should be conducted, as 


rejected men out of the schools may perhaps be a 
natural corollary of the Summer Session which pre- 
vents them joining a practitioner during their collegi- 
ate course, but it will require a great deal of argu- 


Were the previous ones, by a written and an oral test. | ment to make it acceptable to the Council. It would 
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at once divide our final examination again into 
theoretical and practical, and necessitate a re- 
arrangement of the examiners and method of exami- 
nation. It would impose upon the examiners the 
very difficult task of deciding what was theoretical 
and what was practical. Clearly the written paper 
may be as practical a test as the oral examination, 
so we cannot divide here. The answers at an oral 
may be as theoretical in the presence of a healthy 
cow as when given in a room. 

Besides all which we have the simple question — 
should a man be allowed to pass in the principles of 
surgery one day and in the practice six months later? 
If a man may present himself for re-examination 
without proof of any further study or experience, why 
insist upon any course of study for his first examina- 
tion ? 

If the schools desire to get rid of rejected students 
it is for them to frame rules to that effect. It is not 
fair to twist the bye-laws of the Royal College so 
that they may be used to transfer men from a school 
to a practitioner. Our graduates should possess 
sufficient intelligence and training to enable them to 
pass an examination in the principles and practice of 
surgery at one attempt. The subjects of the final 
examination are just those most essential to make 
a good practitioner, and they cannot be divided into 
sections for the convenience either of schools or 
dunces. 

Surely the man who insists upon the supreme 
necessity of a youth passing in Arithmetic and French 
at one sitting, should have strong arguments to show 
that a man should be allowed to tear asunder the 
science and art of surgery, or the principles and prac- 
tice of medicine, that he may swallow them in two 
or more portions! The suggestion is really too absurd. 








CASES AND ARTICLES. 





CASE OF WHITE THORN POISONING. 
By Aurrep Prexz, F.R.C.V.S. 





I notice in this week’s Veterinary Record under 
above heading, an enquiry from “ Ebonite.’’ In Octo- 
ber last I had a fatal case in a three-year-old filly due 
to eating thorn berries and thorntree leaves, which I 
think I cannot do better than record. 

The filly (a cob) was running out with other young 
horses and was found one morning with colic, the 
owner brought her into a loose box and gave oil and 
colic draught, then sentfor me. On arrival at 12.30 
p.m. I found that she had been vomiting and parti- 
cles of ingesta were still sticking inside her nosirils, 
she had an anxious expression, pulse 50 and weak, 
temp. 99, extremities cold, breathing frequent and 
shallow, mucous membrane injected, abdomen dis- 
tended anteriorly but little tympanitis of large 
bowel, she was restless, walking round box, tongue 
a dirty brown colour, and a quantity of thick mucus 
about the mouth which had a very foul odour. 

I diagnosed a lesion of the stomach and gave un- 
a prognosis. She died on following day at 

&.m. 





Post-mortem.—On opening the abdomen several 
gallons of blood-stained serum escaped, stomach much 


distended, and on the greater curvature the outer 


coat was ruptured showing a red elliptical spot about 
a foot long, and half a foot broad at the centre. On 
opening the stomach the mucous membrane over this 
area was inflamed, the contents of the organ were of 
a semi-fluid character and contained a considerable 
quantity of thorn tree leaves, half masticated, ‘and 
thorn berry stones. The small intestines were in- 
tensely inflamed both on peritoneal and mucous sur- 
faces, the mucous membrane ecchymosed as if from 
some irritant. Large intestines very full of dry fxces 
and contained also a great quantity of thorn tree 
leaves and berry stones. In the small colon there 
was a concretion quite firm made up entirely of 
masticated leaves and stones. I think there is little 
doubt that the filly’s illness and death was due to the 
irritant action of the leaves and berries of the white- 
thorn. 





ANTISEPTICS DISINFECTANTS ETC. 
By J. Donaup, F.R.C.V.S. 





Undoubtedly a very close relationship exists between 
antiseptics, disinfectants, deodorants, etc., indeed 
the similarity in their action and uses are so closely 
allied to each other that the tendency of modern 
therapeutics is to treat them all under the general 
head of Antiseptices. Many of our most popular 
authors, however, limit the functions of the several 
groups, and we think for practical purposes this sub- 
division is the most convenient method of dealing 
with the subject. 

Briefly defined, antiseptics or antiputrescents are 
substances which prevent or arrest decomposition 
or putrefaction. They: act either directly on the 
bodies in which putrefaction is occuring or might 
occur, forming with them combinations that are 
not susceptible to the action of ferments, or 
they act by completely destroying the micro-organ- 
isms upon which putrefaction or decomposition de- 
pends. Their chief use is in surgical practice to pre- 
vent or modify the occurrence of putrefaction in open 
wounds, and those antiseptics are best suited for this 
purpose which efficiently destroy ‘the ferment and 
neutralize its poisonous products, but have little action 
and no injurious effect on the parts to which they are 
applied. 

Statements are most discordant as to whether cer- 
tain substances are antiseptic or disinfectant, and as 1 
the strength of their power. This is because antiseptic 
act differently on different organisms, and the distinc- 
tion has not been drawn between preventing the growth 
of and destroying micro-organisms. Also because the 
power of antiseptics depends upon the temperature at 
which they act, the medium in which they are dis- 
solved, the strength of the solution, the time giv? 
them to act, and the number of micro-organist 
present in the substance to which they are added. 
As the power of an antiseptic depends on so ™avy 
circumstances no exact order of their potency ¢a2 
given, but in selecting an antiseptic the practitionet 
should bear in mind the modes of action and effects 
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of the individual agents, and if this practice was 
more general the use of nostrums and quack prepara- 
tions would not be so lavish and frequent. Many 
different agents possess marked antiseptic pi operties, 
but it is a very common error amongst practitioners 
to consider all antiseptics as being of the same merit, 
and to this fallacious reasoning—or perhaps I should 
say want of reasoning—is probably due the success of 
the nostrum monger in foisting his wares upon the 
general practitioner. 
AnTISEPTICS INTERNALLY. 


Antizymotics are agents which arrest fermenta- 
tion, but by many writers both this and the terms 
antiferments or germicides are applied to those sub- 
stances which are administered internally with a view 
of arresting infectious and contagious diseases. 
Modern pathology teaches that most infectious and 
contagious maladies depend upon certain fermenta- 
tive changes, and agents of this class are recommend- 
ed to be given in their treatment, but practical ex- 
perience and results seem to demonstrate that we do 
not yet possess any agents which, when given inter- 
nally or inhaled, will certainly destroy poisonous 
organisms or their products in the system unless they 
are sufficiently concentrated to be fatal to the patient. 
Nor indeed does it appear very clear that in smaller 
amount they possess the power of retarding their 
growth to any great or appreciable degree. All that 
the administration of antizymotics can at present 
hope to do, is to turn the balance if possible, in 
favour of the organism in the struggle for existence 
between the cells which compose it and the bacteria 
which invade it. Indeed, even now, it is question- 
able if any safer and more rational system exists, of 
medicinally treating infectious maladies, than the 
somewhat antiquated line of treatment of keep- 
ing the excretory organs in a healthy and active con- 
dition and by this means ridding the system of as 
much deleterious matter and as many of the organ- 
isms as possible. Some authorities, however, state 
that certain substances will destroy micro-organisms 
in the stomach and bowels, but these statements re- 
quire confirmation. 


DIsINFECTANTS. 


Are agents capable of so modifying the contagium 
of communicable diseases during its transmission 
from a sick to a healthy animal as to deprive 
it of its specific power of infecting the latter. They 
are generally divided into three different classes: 


of arresting molecular change. Acids act also by 
altering the reaction of the media in which contagia 
are. 

A cardinal principle in disinfection is that it 
should be carried out at the source or as near 
the source of the contagium as possible. It is 
now proved that the contagia of several com- 
municable diseases consist of solid particles and 
it is therefore inferred that all other contagia 
are also particulate. A characteristic of con- 
tagium is that dilution lessens the chance of infec- 
tion but has little effect upon the case if the disease 
be taken—there is either a full specific effect or no 
effect at all. The particulate form of contagium 
floating in the atmosphere prevents it from 
being absorbed by any liquid or solid disinfectant 
which does not wash or come into immediate contact 
with every portion of the air, and for this reason 
infected air can only be purified by gaseous disinfec- 
tants such as sulphurous acid and chlorine. Disin- 
fectants of this kind to be effectual must be present 
in such quantity as is incompatible with animal life. 
From this it follows that rugs and bags wrung out 
of disinfectants and hung about buildings, tar 
smeared on walls and posts, and the sprinkling of 
carbolic and others powders with a view of their 
volatilizing and saturating the air with their vapour 
are of little or no use. From what has been stated 
it is evident that the different disinfecting nostrums 
applied as their inventors and patentees direct can 
have little or no effect upon volatile contagion. Of 
all methods for dealing with infected air the best is 
to replace it by free ventilation, especially by open 
doors, windows, and ventilators at the top of roof,—pre- 
ferably along the ridges. 

The nature of the medium in which contagious 
particles are suspended, has an important bearing 
upon the selection of a disinfectant. The presence 
of albumen is found to protect septic germs to a con- 
siderable extent against the action of permanganate 
of potassium and chlorine, but has little or no influ- 
ence upon the action of sulphurous and earbolic 
acids. 

It is essential that all disinfectants should be 
thoroughly mixed with the liquids or substances 
to be disinfected. In those cases where real disinfec- 
tion is impracticable or cannot be thoroughly carried 
out, as in dealing with the accumulation of litter and 
manure from a number of animals suffering from 
contagious disease, the natural processes may be has- 





Gaseous or volatile disinfectants such as chlorine 
and sulphurous acid. 

Liquid disinfectants, as the mineral acids and car- 
bolic acid. 


a disinfectants, as permanganate and metallic 
8. 


Disinfectants seem to act in a variety of ways. 
Those gaseous substances such as chlorine and sul- 
apie, acid act either by seizing with avidity upon 
the hydrogen in organic and inorganic substances and 


liberating nascent oxygen, thus breaking up their 


Composition, either by abstracting hyd b 
“ape , ydrogen or by 

eention. The action of the mineral acids and car- 

wg acid depends largely upon their power of coagu- 
'ng or combining with albumen, and their power 





tened by heaping the manure, so that it may ‘‘ heat.”’ 

The ultimate fate of contagium is to be destroyed 
by putrefaction, and this appears invariably to de- 
stroy its specific infective power. Certainly putre- 
faction should not be delayed by additions of 
disinfectants which cannot accomplish the destruc- 
tion of all noxious matter present; small quantities 
of such agents as carbolic acid, Jeyes’ fluid, sanitas, 
etc. instead of destroying contagium may actually 
preserve its activity, when otherwise it would have 
succumbed to the action of natural agencies. This 
danger may accompany the limited use of any disin- 
fectant that has a pickling or preservative action in 
small quantity. Clothing and harness should be 
thoroughly washed with a hot solution of some disin- 
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fectant. Stables, boxes, etc. should be treated by 
thorough washing and cleansing, and fumigation with 
sulphurous acid or chlorine, taking care to confine 
the gases for three or four hours at least. Dry or 
moist heat is the best disinfectant where it can be 
applied. 
Deoporants oR DroporizERs 

Are terms applied to agents which mask or destroy 
bad smells without necessarily destroying con- 
tagium; but many substances which destroy 
germs and arrest fermentation also destroy offen- 
sive odours, hence many antiseptics and disinfec- 
tants are deodorizers. Deodorants consist mainly of 
oxidizing and deoxidizing substances and are classed 
as volatile and non-volatile. The volatile deodorants 
consist of substances the action of which is imme- 
diately and exclusively chemical, such as chlorine, 
sulphurous acid, ozone, and peroxide of hydrogen, 
and are intended to act upon bodies which are them- 
selves volatile, they admit of more useful application 
than those which are not volatile. The non-volatile 
deodorants are charcoal, earth, lime, oxide, and sul- 
phate of iron, chloride of zinc and permanganate of 
potassium, and although very efficient when brought 
into contact with noxious gases, they are less gener- 
ally useful than they would otherwise be on account 
of their non-volatile character. 

Odorous bodies are essentially volatile, and 
those which have objectionable smells are largely 
made up of sulphur in some of its various states of 
combination. Deodorants usually produce their effects 
by causing a chemical change in bodies to which they 
are applied. In the selection of volatile deodorizers 
it is necessary to distinguish between bodies which 
destroy or remove unpleasant smells and those which 
merely cover one smell by another, such as camphor, 
burning brown paper, and aromatic substances. 

The chemical action by which noxious odours are 
destroyed is principally one of oxidation, and there- 
fore this class of deodorants are generally oxidizing 
agents. Ozone is the natural deodorant of the 
atmosphere, which largely contributes to the destruc- 
tion of noxious vapours in the air. 

Volatile oils which are given off from plants in 
contact with atmopheric oxygen produce peroxide of 
hydrogen, and this is an oxidizing agent possessing 
both deodorising and disinfecting properties. Char- 
coal owes much of its efficacy to its power of absorb- 
ing and condensing gases, and thus destroying or 
counteracting their volatility by splitting them up 
into less noxious compounds. LEarth and oxide of 
iron which are used in the dry state absorb and 
combine with foul smelling gases. Where large 
quantities of decomposing animal or vegetable matter 
are to be deodorised dry lime or solution of sulphate 
of iron are economical, and are employed advan- 
tageously. 

When selecting antiseptics, disinfectants, and 
deodorisers it is necessary for the practitioner to keep 
in view the object desired, whether it be to arrest 
putrefaction and fermentation, to destroy contagion 
or simply deodorisation, and to select the individual 
agents which according to their mode of action are 
best calculated to accomplish the end and objects he 
has in view. 





HEARBER J. L.C.C.—THE GLANDERS 
ORDER. 





The decision of Mr. Justice Charles delivered in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on the 21st January, in the 
case of Hearber rv. London County Council is, as you 
remark in your last issue, an important one especially 
affecting the horse owners of London, and to a less 
extent the veterinary practitioners of the metropolis. I 
had the pleasure of listening to the arguments of 
counsel and the decision of the learned judge, and 
it appears to me that your report does not quite 
accurately convey the decision that was arrived at. 

There appeared to be considerable confusion in the 
minds of judge and counsel as to how the powers of 
the L.C.C. were obtained, and more argument was 
directed to this branch of the case than to the critical 
one, viz., whether or not a Local Authority has power 
to slaughter in cases of farcy or glanders without 
notification to owner of their intention to do so. The 
learned judge seems to have been greatly alarmed at 
the harm which would have resulted if the horse had 
been allowed to live even a few minutes, and stated 
that ‘“‘ with other contagious diseases it was clearly 
stipulated that owners should have notice before 
slaughter, but that with glanders, owing to the 
rapidity with which it spreads, no such condition was 
imposed.”’ It seems to me that just the contrary 
prevails, inasmuch as the Board of Agriculture has 
power to slaughter in other contagious disease with- 
out notice, and one can imagine the Board delaying, 
in case of cattle plague for instance, at the request of 
the owner. The judge appeared to be very undecided 
as to how he should decide the case, and one can 
easily understand this, because, he necessarily knew 
nothing as to the nature of the disease, and it was 
urgently impressed upon him that very serious re- 
sults would ensue if he decided against the L.C.C., 
and then section after section was argued upon until 
in the end no one appeared to know how the L.C.C. 
obtained their power or what authority it actually 
possessed. The learned judge, after stating that the 
Order was reasonably within the scheme of the Act, 
which, so far as I can gather, was not denied, pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question of notification to 
owners, and it is this portion of his judgment which 
I desire to offer one or two remarks upon. 

Mr. Justice Charles did not decide that notice need 
not be given. He held, although it appears to have 
escaped you, that a sufficient notice was given to the 
owner by the veterinary inspector, who, for this pur 
pose, must have been regarded as the agent of the 
L.C.C. and who intimated to Mr. Hearber’s veter- 
inary surgeon at the interview which he had with him 
that he should have the horse slaughtered if he found 
him diseased. : 

I cannot think the Gourt of Appeal would affirm 
the decision of the learned judge in this respect, 28 
much as notice, if given at all, must have been ete 
ted before the veterinary inspector saw the horse, 8” 


therefore before his own mind had decided the qu& 
tion. The veterinary surgeon in attendan 
horse may have been deputed to call in the ve 
ary inspector (let it be assumed that he was) butt 
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gentleman was not necessarily instructed to consent 
to the slaughter of the animal. The L.C.C., if pos- 
sessing power to slaughter without notice, acquire it 
by virtue of Section 18 of the Glanders-or Farcy 
Order of 1894, which says (1) a Local Authority may, 
if They think fit, cause to be slaughtered any diseased 
horse, ass, or mule, provided that if the owner of the 
horse, ass, or mule gives notice in writing to the 
Local Authority, or their inspector, or other officer 
that he objects to the horse, ass, or mule being 
slaughtered, it shall not be lawful for the Local 
Authority to cause that horse, ass, or mule to be 
slaughtered except with the further special authority 
of the Board of Agriculture first obtained ; (2) a Local 
Authority may, if they think fit, cause to be slaugh- 
tered any suspected horse, ass, or mule having pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the owner thereof.”’ 
Then follows a sub-section dealing with compensation 
which does not now concern us. 

Clearly this section gives the owner power to object 
in writing, but how is he to exercise it if the veterin- 
ary inspector proceeds to carry out slaughter directly 
he sees the horse, or brings the cart with him (as 
has been done) and has the horse immediately re- 
moved ? 

This section contemplates notice to owner of the 
existence of disease, and the elapse of a reasonable 
time within which the owner can exercise his power 
to object in writing. 

Supposing an uneducated horse-keeper had been 
sent to the veterinary inspector instead of the veteri- 
narian in attendance, and the inspector sent a message 
back that he would slaughter if diseased, can one at 
all suppose that in this latter case the owner would 
be reasonably protected ? I think not, and legally 
this is just what has happened, for the law will draw 
no distinction between educated and uneducated 
persons. If the notice reached Mr. Hearber at all it 
can only have been through his agent, the veterinary 
surgeon, who must have had authority not only to 
call in the veterinary inspector but also (which is a 
i different matter) to consent to the slaughter of the 

orse. 

And again, I must refer to the time at which the 
notice was given and the circumstances connected 
with it. Mr. Broad had not seen the horse and 
therefore could not have decided that the horse was 
suffering from glanders, he must therefore have given 
notice, if at all, anterior to his decision, which I sub- 
mit cannot reasonably be regarded as a sufficient 
notice in accordance with the requirements of the 
Section. If the veterinary inspector possesses this 
arbitrary power he can with the utmost ease defeat 
the intention of the section altogether (and the hapless 
horse-owner is entirely at his mercy), for on receipt 
of a message he can arrange that the horse be 
slaughtered and removed with such dispatch that the 
Owner can do nothing. Of what use will Section 13 
or any other section then be to him. 

ain sorry to have been so lengthy but the case is 
really an important one. The L.C.C. would be 
pleased to have the matter cleared up, as that body 
am sure, is not desirous of acting with undue haste. 
the decision, to my mind, is ambiguous and un- 
Satisfactory, and if the horse-owners are wise they 





will seriously consider whether the law cannot be 
finally and authoritatively stated in their favour. It 
is difficult to believe, as I have bafore remarked, that 
the Court of Appeal would affirm this decision, which 
hardly ought to be allowed to rest where it is. I 
desire to say that in criticising Mr. Broad’s act I do 
not in the slightest degree blame him, he gave his 
evidence most fairly, and no doubt fully believed he 
was within his rights. It is only when legal ques- 
tions arise that we are made aware of the care 
which we require to exercise in carrying out our 
duties. 
W. F. Barrerr. 
Temple, E.C. 








TRANSLATIONS. 
Vacinitis AND Cystitis inv a Finty. 
By Professor N. Lanzruorti. 


A three year old filly had exhibited the following 
symptoms for a month:— Frequent urination 
with great straining, arching of the back and flexion 
of the hind limbs. The attendant veterinary surgeon 
was of opinion that the mare had a stone in the blad- 
der so she was sent to Lanzillotti’s Clinique to be 
operated ou. Here the above mentioned state of 
things was confirmed. Further it was noticed that 
the small quantity of urine frequently voided was of 
normal colour—appetite diminished—rectal tempera- 
ture varied between 38 and 39 degrees C. 

On examination of the vagina with the speculum 
great hyperemia of the mucous membrane with pro- 
fuse secretion was noticed. Manual exploration by 
vagina and catheterisation showed that the opinion 
as to the existence of a stone in the bladder was in- 
correct—but in place of it there was a catarrhal 
vaginitis and cystitis. Irrigations of a 3jij solution 
of zinc sulph. mixed with tr. opii were ordered. In- 
ternally Carlsbad salts in half a bucketful of water 
were administered. In a few days bits of the catar- 
rhal exudate became detached and were voided in the 
flow of urine which increased in force. 

After 10 days treatment a visible improvement was 
noticeable. The urine was passed less often and 
without straining—appetite improved—temperature 
remained stationary at 38 degrees C. 

On the 17th of June, the filly was sent away with 
instructions to continue the Carlsbad salts a few days 
longer. ; 








PaLPATION OF THE AccEssIBLE LympH GLANDS AS A 
Cuimicat Means or Diacnosine Tusercorosis, 
By GopsitxE, Paris. 


Godbille mentions that the employment of tubercu- 
lin is not always possible, and that its exhibition in 
animals with a high temperature gives no result. 

In such cases, besides other clinical signs, palpa- 
tion of the lymph glands is possible. In animals 
suffering from tuberculosis the lymph glands become 
knotted and hard, the consistency becomes wooden, 
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sometimes they soften in the centre, and suppurate, 
and moreover the glands are more or less enlarged. 

On manipulating the submaxilliary glands at 
the edge of the bone at the insertion of the sterno- 
maxillaris muscle, between its tendon and the parotid 
gland, they are found to be as large as almonds. 

In order to palpate the parotid, the whole mass 
must be grasped in the hand and pressed between 
the fingers and thumb. 

The glands at the back of pharynx, which are just 
as large as the submaxillary sometimes attain 
the thickness of an apple. In order to find them 
Godbille takes both hands, grasps both sides of the 
throat with his fingers till his hands are opposite each 


other, and under the atlas the glands are easily | 


found. 

The supra-pharyngeal glands are hard to palpate, 
nevertheless their hypertrophy is evinced by dis- 
turbed breathing. 

The anterior glands of the trunk are seldom affected 
but the prescapular glands felt in the deep layers of 
the levator humeri must not be neglected. The ax- 
illary glands, though not the prepectoral, can also 
be examined. 

Last of all, the lymph glands of the udder can be 
easily tested.— Berliner Thiertirzliche Wochenschrift. 
Trans. G. Mayati, M.R.C.V.S. - 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting and dinner took place at the 

ueen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, the 29th of January. 
Mr. G. Whitehead, of Batley, (the newly-elected presi- 
dent) presided over the meeting, and those present were 
Messrs. J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston 
Spa, J. Clarkson, Garforth ; H. Snarry, York ; G. W. 
Carter, Keighley: A. McCarmick, Leeds ; J. A. Hodg- 
man, Barnsley ; G. T. Pickering, Scarboro’; A. W. 
Mason, Leeds; J. Cooke, Scarboro; G. E. Bowman, 
Leeds ; C. Secker Smith, Barnsley ; W. F. Greenhalgh, 
Leeds ; wis Deighton, Selby ; Frank Hallilay, Dews- 
bury ; 5. Chambers, Kirkeaton ; Professor Williams, 
Edinburgh ; and the Hon. Sec. Frank Somers, Leeds. 
The visitors present were Mr. J. H. Pickering, Garforth ; 
Mr. H. D. Chorlton, Hon. Sec. Lancashire V.M.A., Man- 
quer i ms R. - Lon gpm Doncaster ; Professor 

‘oard, Vet.-Capt. Raymond, and Mr. J. W. Holdri 
North Duffield. — 
_ The following gentlemen wrote regretting their inabil- 
ity to attend: Mr. J. H. Carter, ‘Burnley ; J. Abson 
Sheffield ; E. Faulkner, Manchester ; W. Awde, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees ; Prof. Penberthy, London ; Mr. H. Pollard 
Wakefield ; Mr. A. W. Briggs, Halifax. 

Mr. F. THompson, of Harrogate, resigned his member- 
ship of the Association as he is now practising at Tun- 
bridge Wells. . 

_Mr. Frank Scort, of Knaresboro’, resigns owing to 
his removal to Orpington, Kent. a 

A letter was also read from the family of the late Mr. 
Smith, of Barnsley, acknowledging a vote of condo- 
lence passed by the Association at their previous 
meeting. 








_ NOMINATION. 


Mr. A. W. Mason nominated Mr. R. C. Thompson 
and Mr. J. McArthur, both of Doncaster, as members of 
the Association. 


Tue RELATIONS WITH THE LANCASHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


The Hon. Sec. then read a letter from the Secretary 
of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association (Mr. 
H. D. Chorlton) bearing upon.the last election of Coun- 
cil R.C.VS. The Election Committee of the Lancashire 
Association had unanimously resolved that their secre- 
tary write the Yorkshire Association expressing regret 
that the individual action of Mr. A. Lawson clashed 
with the policy of the combined associations in the 
matter of the election in question. The letter conclu- 
ded “ We, as the Election Committee, beg to assure the 
Yorkshire Association that we entirely repudiate the 
action taken by Mr. A. Lawson. Under the circun- 
stances we cannot expect your Association to bear any 
part in the expenses incurred. Our President (Mr. J. H. 
Carter, of Burnley) hopes to be present at your next 
meeting and will furnish any further particulars or 
explanations that may be in his power.” 

Mr. Carter, however, wrote that he was unfortunately 
confined to his room throvgh indisposition, and his 
medical adviser strongly resents the idea of his leaving 
the house to go to Leeds, as it would entail grave risks, 
Alluding to the letter from his own Association, he said 
he sincerely hoped that it exonerated the members from 
any blame attached to the election. He added “ Indeed 
I hope that the good feeling which has always existed 
between the two associations in the past may be long 
and continuous in the future, and as hitherto in case of 
need depend upon each other’s support.” 

Mr. Somers explained that Mr. Chorlton, the secre- 
tary of the Lancashire Association, was present, and 
would probably wish to make a statement on the subject 
in question. . 

Mr. J. CLarkson (the retiring President of the York- 
shire Association) said that personally he was somewhat 
concerned in the matter, he having been nominated as a 
candidate for the election of Council. It had been 
usual for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Associations to 
run together with joint candidates and to apportion the 
co:ts incurred in the election. They schebalty supposed 
that that course would be adopted on the occasion of the 
recent election ; in fact, a postcard was prepared asking 
for support for Mr. Lawson and himself. Then to their 
surprise they heard that Mr. Lawson had joined the 
“eleven,” and thus seceded from the partnership between 
the two counties. Personally he did not feel much hurt 
about the matter ; perhaps he was as well in Yorkshire 
as in London. 

Mr. CHor.Ton said it was true that a circular in the 
name of two societies was got out and practically ready 
for the post. Then there appeared a circular signed )y 
eleven candidates—published by whom he was not pre 
pared to say. This circular was followed by another 
document, evidently from the same source, asking the 
support of the profession for those eleven candidates 
exclusive of all others, including Mr. Clarkson, the York- 
shire nominee. They could not do anything in the tune 
at their disposal to gainsay this second circular. Mr. 
Lawson in a personal interview said he did not know 
that when he signed his name among the eleven candr 
dates the second circular was coming out at all: he 
simply joined theeleven more or lessto further his candida: 
ture, and he did not think he was going in opposition ' 
the Yorkshire Association or was running from the Lane 
shire Society who had proposed and worked for him. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Election Committee 
they all felt that a gross injustice had been done to te 
Yorkshire Society who had always gone hand in - 
with the Lancashire Association. He hoped the Yor 
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shire Association would not for a moment entertain the 
idea that his Association took any undue advantage of 
them in this matter. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. W. Carter (Keighley): I believe you called 
upon Mr. Lawson for an explanation and that he re- 
ceived what we call a “ reprimand.” 

Mr. CHORLTON replied that such was the case. 

My, J. E Scriven asked why a report of the meeting 
had not been published in 7’he Record. 

Mr. CHorLton: It was considered at the meeting 
that it was not advisable for the “dirty linen” of the 
Association to be washed before the public, and that it 
would be sufficient if the matte: came duly before the 
Yorkshire Association. 

Mr. Mason suggested that the Secretary should con- 
vey in a letter their feeling that the Lancashire {Society 
had no intention of taking any advantage over their 
nominee, Mr. Clarkson. 

This suggestion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. CHortton thanked the Yorkshire members for 
this further evidence of good feeling, and expressed the 
hope that when the two Associations again combined for 
an election the result would be more satisfactory than on 
the recent occasion. 


MALLEIN AS A DrIaGNostic AGENT. 


A circular letter was read from the West of Scotland 
V.M.A., inviting consideration of the resolution which 
they had unanimously adopted :—- 

“That the opinion of the various veterinary medical 
associations be sought upon the subject, in order to de- 


«ide the advisability of memorialising the Council 


R.C.V.S., to lay before the Board of Agriculture the fol- 
lowing suggestion :—‘ When glanders occurs in a stud of 
horses, compulsory testing with Mallein should be per- 
formed upon each animal in it, and each horse which re- 
sponds to the test, should be thereafter slaughtered and 
meena paid to the owner out of the funds of the 
20ara, 
The PREsIDENT pointed out that the circular required 


careful consideration and asked members to give the re- 


sults of any tests that they might have conducted. 
There was, however, no response, and the President said 
he must assume that there was no one present who had 
sufficiently tried the tests to give an answer. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, he proposed that the circular 
should lie on the table, and this proposition was acted 
upon. 
FINANCIAL. 

Mr. ScrRIVEN, as Treasurer, submitted a printed bal- 
ance sheet, showing a balance in favour of the Society. 
The accounts, which had been duly audited, were 
adopted, on the motion of Mr. W. F: Greenhalgh and 
seconded by Mr. Clarkson. 

CASES OF FrRactuRE, &c. 

Some interesting cases were brought forward by mem- 
bers of the Society. In the first instance, Mr. G. W. 
Carter mentioned the sur rising fact of a six-year old 
mare, the property of the Keighley Corporation, drawing 
4 tramcar three miles and afterwards walking to the 
stables, she suffering from a fractured pelvis. 

Mr. J. Cooke (Scarboro’) said that just before Christ- 
wary he had a case which very much resembled fracture 
out fortunately did not prove to be one. He castrated a 
stallion which was in rather a poor condition ; the ani- 
mal was cast and put under the influence of chloroform. 

pon its rising the animal was unable to put the near 


' fore limb to the ground at all, and had to walk to the 


— on three legs. He gave the opinion that in three 

that th days the animal might be alright, mentioning 

au inability of the horse to put an ounce of weight 

oma particular limb was probably due to spasm of the 

of th es, and that opinion was verified, for about the end 
e time stated, the horse was sound. 


Mr. G. E. BowMAN thought there must have been some 
injury to the muscles. 

Mr. PicKERING (Scarboro’) also acquainted the meeting 
with some of his professional experiences. One of the 
two extremely interesting cases cited by him was that of 
extra uterine gestation in a mare which he once atten- 
ded for Mr. Snarry, (York), who was on holiday. 

Mr. SNARRY narrated the history of an old mare which, 
with intervals of rest, did three journeys, showing a little 
lameness she was destroyed, and he found a fracture of 
the pelvis near the acetabulum. 

The PRESIDENT said he once had a case similar to the 
one just described. 

Mr. CLARKSON remarked that he was recently called to 
see and cut a bull calf. His examination did not reveal 
the normal conditions, and he remarked that an operation 
had been performed, but the owner said “ No.” He then 
made a further examination, and found two enlarge- 
ments—one on each side just behind the last rib— which 
proved to be the testicles. The calf, which was in a 
weakly condition, died after the experimental operation. 

Mr. CLarkson further described his diagnosis of a pony 
suffering from Thrombosis 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Mr. G. WHITEHEAD. 


Mr. G. WHITEHEAD next delivered his inaugural 
address in which he tendered his warmest thanks to the 
members of the Association for having, in his absence, 
unanimously elected him to the proud and privileged 
position which he now held. He could not help thinking 
that their choice ought to have fallen on one older in the 
profession and more widely known than he was. He 
could not discern any personal qualification for the high 
honour bestowed upon him, though if anxiety for the 
prosperity of the association constituted a fitting qualiti- 
cation for the presidency he could claim their contidence 
and assistance during the year of his office. He had 
great confidence in appealing to every member to try 
and attend the meetings and to bring forward interest- 
ing subjects for discussion. In this connection he sug- 
gested more papers on bovine and canine cases, more par- 
ticularly the former. He had been a member of the 
Association for many years, and had never attended any 
of its meetings without learning something worth know- 
ing and returning home benefitted. From a social point 
of view they should also meet as often as they possibly 
could, because such meeting together helped to remove 
those petty jealousies which were apt to get the better of 
their nature. The association was of comparatively long 
standing, it was founded about 1863, and on its list were 
the names of the most able and prominent members of 
the profession. He recalled the honour recently con 
ferred upon one of the founders of the association, Prof. 
Williams, who had been sent out to Jamaica, and whom 
they were glad to know had returned home in good 
health ; and also specially mentioned the name of their 
old friend, Mr. J. Carter. The hand of death had re- 
moved two of their members, Messrs. Axe and Smith, 
both sound practical men, and they could not but lament 
their removal, neither of the deceased gentlemen being 
much beyond the prime of life. 

It was usual on an occasion like the present to dwell 
on some of the chief events of the past year. With re- 
gard to the stamping out of contagious diseases, he first 
of all dealt with swine fever, respecting which he thought 
all the veterinary inspectors present would acknowledge 
that they were now given greater powers than in the 

ast. At any rate that was his experience, for on find- 
ing the typical lesions they were empowered to slaughter 
the whole of the apparently unhealthy pigs, and for- 





ward the diseased portion to London, instead of clean- 
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anaes draining the whole of the viscera and sending a 
package the size of a tea chest. While on the subject of 
swine fever they ought to ask themselves, What is the 
cause? Isit the mode of feeding, food, insanitary areas, 
or a bacillus? In tracing some outbreaks he had thought 
the first-named was the cause, but he read that the com- 
mittee of investigation appointed to inquire into the 
etiology said a bacillus that-could not with any degree of 
facility be distinguished by the microscope. In many 
reported outbreaks in his district he had found clinical 
symptoms of swine fever—the discolouration of the skin 
etc.—but on post-mortem typical lesions in the intes- 
tines absent, though diseased lungs with adhesion and 
consolidation. In many of these cases he had forwarded 
the intestines and lungs to London, only, however, to 
find that such a condition of the lungs was not acknow- 
ledged by the officers of the Board as diagnostic of the 
disease. No doubt other members of the profession had 
met with similar cases. Unfortunately statistics had 
not proved—-in fact otherwise—that stamping out of 
swine fever by slaughtering was successful. To stamp it 
out was, in his opinion, impossible, unless there was re- 
striction on movement. 

The scheduling of tuberculosis he did not think prac- 
ticable at the present time, but should it ever be so, 
undoubtedly there should be solid compensation to the 
owner. 

If the terrible disease of rabies was to be suppressed 
the muzzling order should be general or embrace a large 
area, instead of one Council adopting the regulation, 
while the dogs in the neighbouring city or borough were 
allowed to go free, although the outbreak would be with- 
in a few hundred yards of the boundary. 

Alluding to new remedies and discoveries he remarked 
that they were now well acquainted with tuberculin and 
mallein, some holdirg favourable opinions and others 
not. He himself had not tested tuberculin sufficiently 
to give a definite opinion, and as to mallein, he had had 
no suspicious case of glanders for many years. He was 
anxious to hear of the efficacy or otherwise of tetanus 
antitoxin, for in his practice he had had more cases of 
traumatic and idiopathic in the last two years than in 
the previous six or eight years. 

The wonderful discovery of the Rontgen Rays prom- 
ised to open out special departments of surgery. They 
read of such cases asc stone in the bladder of man ete. 
being successfully diagnosed. Who could forcast the 
immense advantages which veterinary surgeons would 
derive from the discovery in diagnosing lameness etc. In 
his opinion the Rontgen Rays must be the means of 
preventing many costly litigations in Courts of Justice, 
and instead of giving conflicting evidence they would 
agree and confirm each other’s opinions, thereby giving 
them a better standing and making their opinions more 
respected by the public, besides avoiding a great deal of 
the friction which occurred between them in giving 
evidence with reference to soundness and unsound- 
ness. : 

And now a word as to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It 1s a society which has un- 
doubtedly been the means of doing a great amount of 
good in preventing unnecessary cruelty. The work 
(when there were what he termed competent inspectors) 
was well carried out and received the lcaety support of 
the members of the veterinary medical profession, but 
for some time past he had been astonished at the creat 
number of prosecutions against poor men, deriving their 
livelihood from one or two horses, by various inspectors 
who ignored the veterinary surgeons in whose district 
the animal or animals might be, and acted upon their 
own responsibilities, taking the defendants before the 
Justices, and causing a Tot of expense, legally and 
scientifically, and obtaining in the majority of cases a 
conviction. _ Was it not amusing to hear some of the 
inspectors give evidence? Lately one of these officers 











was reported to have said in a case of lameness that the 
sole had been crushed, that he could insert, his finger in 
it, and that on washing out the grit, etc., the “inflam- 
mation came out like a cloud of smoke.” There was a 
sample of evidence for them. 

But was it really any use their discussing either these 
or any other of the questions affecting their profession ? 
If they believed what they read there would soon be no 
reason for their existence as a profession. He referred 
to the suggestion that in a little time they were to have 
horseless or should he term them senseless carriages? 
Some local authorities were considering the matter, and 
no doubt from the condition of the streets they would 

refer it. But would they lose their tram and ’bus 
orses? He thought not yet. The men who knew and 
liked their horses would always have them ; in fact, to 
sit in a trap without reins or whip would never be a 
jleasure to those who for years had been accustomed to 
be behind horses. 

They had something more formidable than _horseless 
carriages to contend against, and as a profession they 
would be gainers if something could be done to prevent 
much of the medicine chest mischief which they came 
across every day, and, he was sorry to say, in almost 
every stable, unless the animals were under veterinary 
contract. He assured them that what he saw sometimes 
made him wish that he was in a position to tell the 
owner to take his medicine chest and finish treating his 
animal with it, but unfortunately he could not afford to 
take that course. Equally unfortunately as professional 
gentlemen they could not very well compete with the 
vendors of these chests, who, in his district, actually 
drove round to own2rs of stock selling the articles. He 
trusted that something might be done to remedy this 
grievance. The Registration Committee, on which they 
had a representative in their worthy member, Mr. A. W. 
Mason, were, he believed, to the best of their ability 
doing their duty carefully and well, though he seldom 
saw anaccount of a prosecution. 

As to the question of the education of the veterinary 
student, the four years’ study did not seem to him 
necessary, and he did not see that it would be the 
means of bringing out more practical or successful men 
than they had at the present time, while the cost was 
undoubtedly a cause of ‘veterinary surgeons not being 
able to have pupils as in the past. 

In conclusion he again thanked them for the honour 
they had done him, and wished them “A prosperous neW 
year.” (Applause). ; 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the President 
for his address, the resolution being moved by Mr 
Clarkson, seconded by Mr. Snarry, and supported, by 
Mr. Somers. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

This function, which proved a most pleasing reunion, 
was under the chairmanship of Mr. Clarkson (the retit- 
ing President) and, besides the gentlemen present @! 
the business meeting, was attended by Professor "I" 
liams, of Edinburgh ; Mr. Woods, of Wigan ; and Capt 
Raymond of the 8th. Hussars, quartered in Leeds. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts were suitably propos 
from the chair, and Captain Raymond and Mr. Mason 
responded on behalf of the Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces. sad “Th 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (the new Presideut) submitted The 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons,” and in doing y 
expressed the opinion that the Council, and particu a“ 
the Registration Committee, did not do their duty be 
the satisfaction of country members. Members © oe 
Council had been in possession of certain data concern 
registration cases, but they had taken noaction. ©. 
had, the business was done in camera, and the ord 
members heard nothing about it. He also thought 
a county such as Yorkshire ought to have a larger rep 
sentation on the Council. 
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Mr. Mason, in response, said the question of prosecu- 
tions was a serious one. Nothing was taken up in a 
haphazard sort of way, but every case was thoroughly 
thrashed out, and, moreover, they had legal advice as to 
whether they were likely to be successful or not in ob- 
taining a conviction. The most heinous offences 
wese taken up and disposed of, but he rather gathered 
from Mr. Whitehead’s remarks that when they notified 


eases to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons they 


heard nothing more about them. He hoped that such 
was not the case. It was understood that the Secretary 
should acknowledge their notifications and give them 
some information as to how it was proposed to deal with 
cases complained of. He assured them that both the 
Council and the Registration Committee might be relied 
upon to do all that was possible to safeguard and _ pro- 
mote the interests of the veterinary profession. 

Mr. J. Cooke gave “The Examining Board.” He ex 
pressed gratification at the presence of Mr. Woods, and 
observed that he believed the examiners conscientiously 
discharged their duties, even though they did not give 
general satisfaction. He could not help thinking that 
the Scotch system of giving a student a whole summer 
of seeing practice was the best one. There was some 
talk of a new charter being obtained, with the object of 
exempting veterinary surgeons from serving on juries. 
That, no doubt, was a good object and would benefit the 
profession, but to get a new charter for that object alone, 
the “game would not be worth the candle.” There were 
other things that might advantageously be introduced, 
and it was for societies like theirs to consider these mat- 
ters, so that ultimately, if a new charter were to be ob- 
tained, they might have a good one. 

Mr. Woops, in the course of his reply, reciprocated the 
personal aspect of the toast, and observed that he was 
not there to tell them that the examinations were any- 
thing like perfect. It was his opinion, as it was the 
opinion of everyone else, that they were not perfect, but 


he claimed that the examiners tried to do their duty and | 


that was as much as they could expect of any 
human beings. The result probably of some of the im- 
ee pos of the examiners was that they were de- 
uged with a large number of remedies. Many of these 


remedies were ill-considered ; many of the remedies | 
| almost sufficiently advanced—even if it was not quite 


| sufficiently —to undertake the whole subject of examina- 


were impracticable, but he thought it had been left to an 
eminent member of a professional staff to come nearest 
to the ridiculous in the proposals made. At the in- 
augural address at the London School, one professor said 
most distinctly that the chemistry as at present taught 
and examined upon was most ridiculous, and, as he (Mr. 
Woods) considered, played to the gallery in some remarks 
to the effect of what was the good of teaching students 
the condition of alum, and why should they understand 
the manufacture of pig iron. The professor said, “ Why 
not teach them agricultural chemistry, something that 
would be useful to them?” He (Mr. Woods) had a little 
experience of chemistry, and if agricultural chemistry, 
meant anything at all it meant organic chemistry, the 
most complex and difficult chemistry they could present 
to any student. It had been left to a man unconnected 
with chemistry to propose that which a chemist would 
not propose, viz., that elementary chemistry should be 
abolished and advanced chemistry should be sub- 
stituted. He mentioned this to’ show them how 
tn high places, proposals were made which were 
hot only impracticable but nonsensical. Dealing 
with complaints in reference to the granting of 
honours in the final examination, he said they examined 
students from 20 to 25 years of age. Now were the 
gentlemen at that gathering acquainted or had they 
_ acquainted with a great number of men of the age 
man oe who could take honours in practice. Practice 
a ; Ms which required considerable experience, and 
ia not be learnt out of books to the same extent as 
“emistry or botany. The examiners, he concluded, 








tried to do their duty, and they endeavoured to be fair 
not only to the schools and the profession, but also to 
the students themselves. It was no pleasure to any 
examiner to have to reject a student. 

Mr. G. W. CarTER introduced the toast of “The 
Veterinary Schools,” to which the whole of the profes- 
sion owed, he pointed out, a debt of gratitude for the 
great work they had done in promoting the interests of 
the students and in training them to that pitch of excel- 
lence required by the Examining Board. At the head of 
their colleges ier had men of whom they had every 
reason to be proud. They were delighted to have with 
them on that occasion Professor Williams, to whom they 
were greatly indebted for the great work he had done as 
a teacher of veterinary science. He (Mr. Carter) per- 
fectly agreed with Mr. Woods respecting the remarks of 
one of the professors at the London College, and said his 
experience was that the teachers at the veterinary 
schools endeavoured to teach those subjects which they 
felt confident would be required at the Examining 
Board. They had not heard much recently with respect 
to the establishing of a veterinary school in Ireland. He 
thought the schools they already had were quite sufti- 
cient for the education of veterinary students. If a 
school was commenced in Ireland it would only be at 
the expense of the existing institutions, two of which 
were proprietary. 

Professor WILLIAMS, whose name was associated with 
the toast, had a most hearty reception on rising. Allud- 
ing to some of Mr. Wood’s remarks, Mr. Williams said 
fora man to have a knowledge of chemistry he must 
have a foundation, he must know something of elemen- 
tary chemistry. At the same time he would like to see 
the proposals of Professor Macqueen carried out in the 
4 ag examinations. If physiology were com- 
ined with organic chemistry he thought that what Mr. 
Macqueen aspired to—they knew could not be done in 
the first examination—would be attained. Let the 
physiological examinations partake to some extent of 
organic chemistry, in addition to physiology. He did 
not grumble about the examinations, but the time was 
fast approaching when the examinations in every de- 


| partment— from chemistry upwards— should be under- 


taken by veterinary surgeons. Their education was now 


tion. Proceeding, he said perhaps they would like to 
hear a word with regard to his work in Jamaica, where 
he was asked to go to study the cattle disease. He 
spend a couple of months in that country and without 
any egotism at all he believed he did good work. He 
travelled 40 and 50 miles a day, and during his stay ex- 
amined thousands of cattle which were suffering from 
disease. He made many post-mortems and endeavoured 
to arrive at a correct conclusion. He made his report, 
and honestly believed that the conclusion therein was a 
right one. In proof of that he could refer to numerous 
letters he had received from Jamaica, while in a day or 
two they would find a report in a native paper that his 
visit had been a blessing to the islands. That was his 
answer to all criticism. His work had been criticised, 
and personalities, totally uncalled for, had been indulged 
in. An attempt had been made in one quarter to belittle 
his work by asserting that it was carelessly performed 
and that his conclusions were incorrect, but the criticism 
was not based on either bacteriological or scientific lines, 
while its author was handicapped by a distance of some 
5,000 miles, which prevented his diagnosing a single case. 
Time would show whether he (Professor Williams) was 
right or not. The time had not yet arrived for any man 
to criticise his work. He thought he was right, and it 
was very bad taste for any man, who had not seen a 
single case of the disease, to criticise his work and the 
conclusions that he had arrived at. (Applause.) Twice 
last year he was understood to be dead. (Laughter.) 
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The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons killed him last May—(renewed laughter)—for he 
was returned in the Registry of the College as being 
“deceased.” He was mistaken for another professor and 
he was alive to tell the tale. (Laughter.) When he re- 
turned from Jamaica the first thing he was told was that he 
was dead. It was reported in the Scotch papers that he 
had been left in Jamaica in a dying condition, and that 
he was taken up to the hills, where he had died. Even 
to this very day people accosted him and inquired if he 
had got over his great sickness in Jamaica. (Laughter.) 
The very day that his College was re-opened his son re- 
ceived a letter fromhim contradicting the report that had 
been circulated. If it had not been for the timely re- 
ceipt of the letter the College would no doubt have 
suffered. As it was it had not suffered. (Applause.) If 
it had been damaged he should have brought an action 
against those who had endeavoured to damage it. Re- 
verting to his visit to Jamaica he said he met some first- 
rate men in that country. There was a great field there 
for veterinary medical science. He did not say thata 
man would be very successful in curing disease in that 
country, but a well-educated man anda man with the 
power of observation might do well there by teaching 
people to prevent what was sucha great source of loss to 
them. Personally, he was glad to be back once more, 
and to meet his Yorkshire friends in that room.— 
(Applause.) 

“The other Veterinary Medical Societies,” was pe: 
yosed by Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, and acknowledged by 
Mr. Chorlton, secretary of the Lancashire Association. 

At the invitation of Mr. Snarry, the company cordially 
drank the health of Professor Williams, who suitably 
replied. 

Mr. BowMAN was entrusted with the toast of “The 
Visitors,” whom, he said, they were delighted to see. 

Professor CoarpD responded, congratulating Mr. 
Whitehead upon having in his address earlier in the day, 

taken the same note as the President of the British 
Association did last year when referring to the impor- 
tance of the Rontgen Rays as applied to veterinary and 
general medical science. He thought the X Rays would 
be of great use in the diagnosing of fractures. and in the 
deciphering of any internal complications about which 
there might be some doubt 

Mr. A. J. LANE also replied. 

The concluding toast was “The Chairman,” heartily 
woposed by Mr. F. Somers, and seconded by Professor 
Villiams, and most warmly honoured by the company. 

Mr. CLarkson briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
and the proceedings terminated. 

FRANK Somers, Hon. See. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE CAUSE, SPREAD, AND PREVENTION OF 
TURERCULOSIS. 
By Henry THompson, M.R.C.V.S. 





From a report of a lecture delivered before the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Chamber of Agriculture we 
take the following abstract. The lecture is published in 
full in the current number of The Vorth British Agri- 
culturist, and we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Editor for an early proof. 

“Nearly all the younger members of the medical and 
veterinary professions favour the infectious and con- 
tagious view of the complaint, whilst the older practi- 
tioners stick to the opinion that it is hereditary. Now 
if the bacteriologists can with confidence confirm their 


views that the disease is not hereditary, they will confer 
one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on suffering 
humanity, not to speak of our domesticated animals ; my 
sincere wish is that they may in time succeed. 

Prejudice dies hard, and when men have been in 


| practice for forty or fifty years, and have watched the 


scourge for generations follow certain families of human 
beings and certain breeds in cattle, they are bad to con- 
vince that their views are wrong. 

When an explanation is asked from the scientist, they 
say it is an inherited predisposition towards the disease, 
and that such are more prone to favour the development 
of the malady. 

Congenital Infection.—-Although some experts favour 
this view, I do not subscribe to it generally—an 
occasional case or so may occur. There is a difference 
between a hereditary affliction and a congenital one. 
The former means something inherited by the offspring 
from the parents, while the term congenital is applied to 
something affecting the offs ring which the parents have 
not, such as club-foot, born blind, or deaf, &e. It is, 
however, recorded that calves have been born with tuber- 
culosis. I have met with two such cases. 

I have found the disease present in nearly all the 
organs of the body except the muscles or flesh. Nor yet 
have I ever come across a tubercular testicle in any one 
of the domesticated animals, and I have emasculated 
some thousands in my time. Icannot say that I have 
met with many cases of tuberculosis affecting the udder 
in the cow. 

Now, the great pvint is the means by which the 
disease is spread, and the opinions as 1egards this are 
very conflicting. It must be admitted that the disease 
cannot be present without the micro-organisms—the 
bacillus of Koch. This I certainly indorse ; and, in 
further confirmation, say that we can no more have 
tuberculosis without the bacilli than we can have a crop 
of wheat, barley, oats, or clover without the seed favour- 
able to the crop. But neither wheat, barley, nor any 
other seed will germinate, grow, and develop unless 
placed in favourable circumstances, with the environ- 
ments replete with every necessary suitable, such as a 
good seed-bed, proper food, normal heat, moisture, «e. ; 
and I maintain that the same holds good with micro- 
germic diseases in animals ; the body and all the surround- 
ings must be favourable for the acceptance, germination, 
and development of the specific germ. If this were not 
so, from the reported opinions of experts as to the 
infectious nature of the dried spores of the various 
specific disease-producing germs, the larger portion 0 
the animal world would fall victims to those micro 
organic bodies. 

I do not for a moment doubt the accuracy of the re- 
ports of experiments made by the various microscopical 
experts in their laboratories. I say that what is pr 
duced and developed in the laboratory is not exactly com 
firmed by what is seen in practice. ; 

But we want something more than this. As an illus 
tration that something more than the bacillus or seed 8 
essential was well exemplified last summer when 4 
around the district we had splendid crops of clover 108; 
yet, in various parts of the different pastures, large 

vatches were quite bare—-not a vestige of clover was '@ 

e seen, although the clover seeds had been sown up! 
these places as well as on the parts where the strovs 
healthy parts were grown. Why didn't the seeds grow 
on the bare places? Simply because the land was n0! 
in condition, and devoid of some element or elemen's 
necessary for their growth. I say, again, that the same 
holds good with the germs or seeds of specific —_ 
The organism or its spore may be present, yet that Is" ; 
all. The body of the animal must by some eS 
other be rendered prone to their entrance and deve aA 





ment. While admitting its contagious and infectious 
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nature, like a great many of the old school, I favour its 
hereditary and latent propensity. 

My observations have led me to think that it is spread 
as much, if not more, by the male than the female. In 
this I am borne out by several well-known ‘veterinary 
surgeons, viz., Mr. Bell, of this city; Mr. Clement 
St@phenson ; Mr. H. Olver, of Tamworth ; Mr. Trigger, 
president of the R.C.V.S., who record cases where the 
malady has been may by a diseased male animal. I 
remember a particular bull some twenty-five years ago 
which, to all appearances, seemed quite healthy until he 
was between two and three years old. He developed 
tuberculosis ; and, though nearly all his offspring had 
splendid frames, yet the greatest portion of them, par- 
ticularly the males, were more or less affected, some in 
the throat, lungs, heart, brains, joints, &c. &é., one 
generation after another becoming afflicted, yet the 
disease rarely developed itself until the animals were 
between fifteen and twenty months old. Even when 
sold and carried to various parts of the country amongst 
healthy animals, the disease invariably followed in the 
wake of the stock produced by the descendants of this 
particular bull. This could not be due to cohabitation, 
as the bull is usually kept ina box by himself, and never 
in company with his offspring or their mothers except at 
the time of service. With healthy mothers, the 
disease amongst them could not be said to be caused by 
the milk. 

It is only within the past two years that two diseased 
animals in direct descent from the bull in question were 
slaughtered (they were from seven to eight years 
old), and before killing them I was satisfied as to their 
condition. 

I tested them twice within a month with tuberculin. 
They reacted to both tests, and, strange to say, after the 
first test both cows began to feed and do well, ultimately 
becoming quite fat, though prior to the injection of 
tuberculin they were gradually falling away.” 

As already stated, I have seen very few affected udders. 
If the milk is so dangerous as some want to make it, 
what about farm servants? How healthy they generally 
are, and they drink quarts of milk where town people 
drink half-pints. However, if it is dangerous, even in 
one case, it ought to have the benefit of the doubt, and 
all dairy cows should be compulsorily subjected to a 
strict examination, and, if thought necessary, be re- 
quired to stand the tuberculin test. 

Meat.-—Of all the evidence that has been given, not | 
one witness can point directly to meat having been the 
cause of the malady in the human subject. 

Healthy-looking, fine fat animals that, when alive, | 
show no signs of the disease, may, on slaughtering, be 
found to be affected in some of the internal organs ; in 
these cases, the flesh might be used for food, but should 
he well cooked, Although I know that diseased animals 
are sold for food, and hear of no bad effects, yet [ would 





strongly urge that all “wasters” and “piners” be put 
down, and buried 6 feet deep ina plantation or an old 
quarry, and covered with lime ; and for this, compensa- 
tion should be paid by Government. 

lam pleased to be in a position to say that, in my dis- 
trict, the disease is very much on the decrease. Cases 
= how quite an exception ; and, on asking the opinion 
. one butchers who trade in this class of animals, they 

-nirm my view that where there is one case now there 
= to be seven. or eight prior to the stamping out of 
Preuro-pneumonia. This I attribute to the selection and 
wearing out of affected animals, and breeding only from 

ealthy ones. . - / 
weeks Owing to the glowing accounts that are 
use ‘of oth at home and on the Continent from the 
se of tuberculin, I think great care ought to be taken 


1 . ones ° 
n its preparation, which should be under Government 
fey neon. 





advocates claim it to be, then the testing of a// animals 
ought to be made compulsory, and those that react 


and show a rise of temperature should be separated from 


those that do not react, while all dairy cows that answer 


to the test ought to be dried of their milk and fed off. 
Stock cattle also to be fatted. 


All animals intended for human food, whether home 
or imported, should be carefully examined by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon before slaughter, and again the car- 


case and internal organs should be inspected by him in 
company with the medical officer of health. All sound 
carcases to be branded first-class, while beef from tuber- 
culous and other diseased animals should be ticketed 
second-class. 

Imported dead meat, in common fairness to home pro- 
ducers, should be inspected and certified as being cor- 
rect by a properly qualified expert at the place of expor- 
tation. 

In conclusion, I cannot see why the Government 
should waste so much time and money in holding repeat- 


ed Royal Commissions as to what is the best means of 


dealing with the malady. 

Allowing it to be contagious, a special Act of Parlia- 
ment ought to be framed for it. I am afraid if it was 
brought under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
without making a special form to deal with it, great con- 
fusion and unpleasantness would arise. 

On anyone having an animal reported to be tubercu- 
lous, the news would spread like wildfire that so-and-so 
had got the bad disease amongst his stock. Now, a 
splendid record is held of the —— and successful 
part played by the veterinary profession in the stamping 
out of contagious diseases amongst animals in the past, 
although the profession were hampered by the interfer- 
ence of all sorts and conditions of men, why should it not 
be the sam» with tuberculosis ? 

Independent of the tuberculin test, there are other 
important symptoms of the disease known only to the 
practical veterinary surgeon, the knowledge of which he 
could bring into use. 

If Mr. Long could only see his way to re-establish the 
veterinary department of the Board of Agriculture, 
which from some cause or other, his predecessor, Mr. 
Herbert Gardner, cancelled, and again let it be con- 
ducted by veterinary ofticers who have proved them- 
selves best fitted to deal with disease amongst stock, in- 
stead of ex-military and naval officers who now occupy 
the place. These latter gentlemen have clearly shown 
their incapacity by expending about £165,000 per annum 
on swine fever alone, and still they are no nearer the 
goal. I say, then, let the matter be placed in the hands 
of selected veterinary experts, and I have no doubt but 
that, in a short time. they will give as good account of 
themselves in dealing with tubercolosis in the domestic 
animals as they did with the rinderpest, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and pleuro-pneumonia. 





THE ARREST OF TUBERCOLOSIS. 
* 10 the Editor of the Times 
SIR, 

Will you allow me to propose through your columns 
that Chambers of Agriculture and allied bodies through- 
out the country should invite physicians and other scien- 
tists, and especially practising physicians, to meet assem- 
bliesofagriculturists, landowners, farmers, stock-breeders, 
farm labourers, and others, to explain, viva voce the sim- 
ple facts of the essential causation of tubercular diseases 
in man and in animals generally, with the view of taking 


many easy and common-sense precautions for checking 
the spread and ravages of Koch’s tubercle bacillus? It 
| is now a part of general medical knowledge that this pro- 


f tuberculin is found to be the reliable agent that its ' lifie and widely distributed micro-organism is the deter- 
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mining and essential cause of tubercular pul- 
monary consumption and other tubercular diseases 


amongst human beings, as well as of the tubercular mal- 
adies which are so prevalent amongst animals kept by 
man for pleasure or profit. The tubercle bacillus is one 
and the same, whatever living animal being or animal 
tissue it may invade. Human beings are infected from 
each other and human beings. The reciprocal process 
goes on through manifold varieties of intercourse. The 
experience of Boards of Agriculture and of sanitary au- 
thorities generally shows that the bacillus of tubercle is 
too widely s at and implicates our own race far too 
widely, for “ stamping-out ” measures to be possible. I 
have accepted an invitation from the Chamber of Agri- 
culture of my own county to open a discussion on the 
subject in Warwick on Saturday next, especially in rela- 
tion to what measures should be employed for dealing 
with tuberculosis in living animals and in the carcases 
of animals, and I venture to hope other physicians will 
join me in an effort to excite amongst agriculturists a 
clear perception of the truth of the case, so that agricul- 
turists and sanitarians May reciprocally aid each other 
and the supreme cause Of public health in continued in- 
dividual and effectual effort to employ the obvious and 
facile measures of prevention which a knowledge of the 
facts readily supplies 

We are happy to know, and to know increasingly, that 
an individual amongst men and_ the lower animals who 
is in perfect alan and local health as to structural 
integrity and vigour is practically immune, under favour- 
able conditions, against the deadly tubercle bacillus. 
Such a truth must be brought home to the general ap- 
prehension of agriculturists, whilst all who have to do 
with cattle and other animals must learn the economy 
which lies in the effective destruction of tubercular 
animals and their tissues and issues. 

[ am, &e., 
JAMES SAWYER, M.D., Lond., F.R.C.P. 
Birmingham, Jan. 26. 





“ To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, 

| observe in 7'he Times of to-day a letter from Sir 
James Sawyer, in which he urges that “ physicians and 
other scientists, and especially practising physicians,” 
should be invited to meet “agriculturists, ramon 
farmers, stock-breeders, farm labourers, and others, to 
explain viva voce the simple facts of the essential causa- 
tion of tubercular disease in man and in animals gener- 
ally.” Does Sir James Sawyer see nothing incongruous 
in asking medical practitioners to instruct farmers 
regarding the diseases of the lower animals, or has he 
forgotten that members of the veterinary profession are 
generally regarded as the most competent advisers 
regarding the health of our domesticated animals? The 
incongruity might be overlooked if there were good 
reasons for supposing that the generality of “ practising 
physicians” hold sound views regarding the causation of 
tuberculosis in cattle, but unfortunately too many 


medical practitioners are at the present time almost as _ 


much in need of instruction on this point as farmers and 
stockowners. At the present time veterinary surgeons 
believe that among cattle tuberculosis is spread like 
other contagious and infectious diseases—viz., by the 
transference of the germs from the diseased to the 
healthy animals, and they are in the habit of urging the 
owners of infected herds to put in force the preventive 
measures which such a view of the disease dictates. 
Human pathologists and the “ scientists” of the medical 
profession believe that infection from man to man is also 
the great cause of human tuberculosis, but this view is 
by no means generally adopted by the practising physi- 
clan, and, save in our hospitals, consumption is as ‘yet 
only rarely treated as a contagious disease. 


The concluding paragraph of Sir James Sawyer’s letter 
proves that even an eminent scientist of the medical 
profession may hold erroneous views on veterinary 
matters, for there is no evidence whatever, either clini- 
cal or experimental, to justify the statement than an 
animal in perfect health is practically immune against 
the tubercle bacillus, and nothing but harm could come 
from the dissemination of such a view amongst agricul- 
turists. What does require to be impressed upon farmers 
is that even the weakest of animals will remain free 
from tuberculosis as long as it is kept in circumstances 
that prevent its infection from other animals or men, 
and that the strongest and healthiest of animals may 
contract tuberculosis when it is kept in association with 
animals or men suffering from that disease.—Your 
obedient servant, 

J. McFapyEAan, Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 
February 1. 





RABIES AND MUZZLING IN LONDON. 





As no ease of rabies has been officially reported for the 
last few weeks in the metropolis, the County Council has 
amended the regulations which have been in existence 
forthe past twelve months. The new regulations came 
into force on Feb. 4th, and are as follows :— 


1.—-No dog shall be allowed to be in or on any public 
place unless such dug is muzzled with a strong cage 
muzzle, so constructed as to render it impossible for 
such dog while wearing the same to bite any person or 
animal, but so as not to prevent such animal from 
breathing freely or lapping water. 

2.—Any dog found in or on any public my without 
being muzzled in the manner prescribed by these 
Regulations may be seized, and dealt with as follows: 

(a) If the dog is diseased it shall be forthwith 
slanghtered. 

(b) If the dog is suspected it shall be detained and 
kept, or otherwise dealt with as the Council think 
expedient. 

(c) If the dog is not diseased or suspected it shall be 
detained for three days, and if not then claimed by the 





| 
| 








owner, shall be slaughtered or disposed of in such 
manner as the Council deem expedient. 

(d) In addition to any wath: the owner may be 
liable to for a breach of these Regulations, all expenses 
connected with such detention may be recovered from 
the owner of such dog in a Court of Summary Juris: 
diction. 

3.—The foregoing regulations shall not apply— 

(a) To any dog under the control of any person, and 
wearing a collar upon which the name and address 
of the owner are legibly inscribed. 

() To sheep dogs with a shepherd and in charge of 
sheep. -: 

(c) To dogs being taken to or from exhibitions 
shows, or other places if such dogs are confined 1 
boxes, cages, crates, baskets, or hampers so construct- 
as to render it impossible for such dogs while so ¢o™ 
fined to bite any person or animal. ; 

(d) To packs of hounds while being used for sport 
ing purposes, or while being exercised under the con 
trol of servants of the hunt. 
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These rules amount to the replacement of bg 
zling Order by an Order requiring a collar “= ‘ 
and address of the owner to be worn by every 40: 


—that the dog shall be accompanied by some person. 

If the police act strictly this new regulation Ww! 
a lot of trouble to those owners who permit dogs 
out by themselves for a few minutes without 
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The collar is only a protection whilst the owner or his 
deputy accompanies the dog. The muzzle is still the 
only safeguard against seizure when dogs are turned out 
for their little sanitary runs in London. 











~*~ 


COMMITTEE ON DOG LAWS. 





The departmental committee of the Board of Agri- 
culture, appointed on April 30 last “to inquire into and 
report upon the working of the laws relating to dogs, 
have just presented their report. The committee ex- 
amined 27 witnesses, and their report is unanimous. 
They limited their inquiry to the examination of: the 
efficacy of the existing system of dealin with rabies and 
to the consideration of the means which may be taken 
by legislation or administration to make that system 
more effective. 

The following is a summary of the recommendations 
made by the Committee :— na 

1. That the Board of Agriculture in Great Britain and, 
in the case of Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council, should make a determined effort to stamp out 
rabies by exercising directly the power which they al- 
ready possess under the Diseases of Animals Act. 

2. That, following the extirpation cf rabies, a general 
Collar and Registration of Dogs Order should be imposed 
in Great Britain and Ireland in order to procure the more 
efficient control over dogs, and to lessen the evils which 
are caused by stray and ownerless dogs. 

3. That in order to prevent the introduction of rabies 
into the United Kingdom, the Board of Agriculture in 
Great Britain and the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
Council in Ireland should exercise the statutory powers 
which have been conferred upon them with a view to 
regulating and controlling the importation of dogs from 
abroad. 

4. That in Great Britain it should be made :— 

(i.) The statutory duty of the police to aid in the en- 
forcement of the law relating to dog-licence duties. 

(ii.) That the whole, and not as at preseat a moiety, 
of any penalties recovered by the police, or on informa- 
tion supplied by them, should be paid over to the 
Police Superannuation Fund or otherwise applied for 
their benefit. 

(ii). That lists of licenses taken out, subdivided in 
a form convenient for reference, should be supplied by 
_ Board of Inland Revenue to the various police 

orces. 

5. That the determination of questions of exemption 
of farmers’ and shepherds’ dogs from dog-licence duty, 
and the issue of certificates of exemption, should be 
transferred, as far as England and Wales are con- 
cerned, from the Board of Inland Revenue to justices 
I petty sessions specially summoned for the purpose, 
and in Scotland to the authority exercising similar 
functions. ; 

6. That the definition contained in section 22 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act of 1878, of farmers’ and 
shepherds’ dogs for which exemption from duty may be 
obtained, should be amended, so as to make the intention 
of the Legislature less ambiguous. 

4 7. That in Ireland the law be so altered that licence 
uty shall be payable for each dog that has attained the 

age of six months, and in this respect that the law be 
assimilated to that of Great Britain. 

i ae to comply with the provisions of the law 

of dont uot the offender in each case to the payment 

vided b a duty in addition to the penalty pro- 

8 pe pection 20 of the Dogs Regulation Act. 

* ‘hat in Great Britain the powers which county 





(Scotland) Act of 1889, to make bye-laws for the pre- 
vention and suppression of nuisances, should be exten- 
ded so as to enable bye-laws to be made for enforcing 
the keeping of dogs under control, and preventing the 
straying of dogs or otherwise, with a view to the protec- 
tion of cattle and sheep from injury. 

That legislation of a similar character, and with the 
same object, should be applied to Ireland. 

9. That, in order to secure greater uniformity and 
simplicity in the laws relating to dogs in the United 
Kingdom, a consolidating and amending Act be passed, 
framed on the lines of the Bills introduced for this pur- 
pose in the House of Commons in 1894 and the House 
of Lords in 1895. 

10. That, as regards lieland, in addition to provision 
being made in such Act for the payment out of dog. 
license duties or otherwise of expenses arising from the 
seizure of stray dogs, that moneys out of the same fund 
should be allocated for the purpose of providing suitable 
accommodation for their detention.—7'he Times. 








RINDERPEST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


Our Correspondent at the Cape of Good Hope writes 
that Professor Koch joined Dr. Edington, the bacterio- 
logist to Cape Colony, early in December, and that a 
number of post-mortem examinations of animals were 
made by them together. In the beginning of October, 
when the disease had passed well within the lines of 
railway so as to be easily accessible, Dr. Edington con- 
verted a saloon car to serve as a laboratory, and went 
with a veterinary assistant, Mr. W. Robertson, and his 
secretary, Mr. Guthrie, to the infected area. Some diffi- 
culty was at first experienced in getting the assistance of 
the chief of the Kaffirs there, but eventually, with the 
assistance of some Fingoes, a camp was established, and 
bacteriological and pathological investigations were 
begun. It was at this camp that Professor Koch studied 
the post-mortem appearances, and the virus obtained 
from these animals is now being investigated at Kimber- 
ley in a laboratory which has been just set up by 
the bacteriological department, and it is probable 
that Dr. Koch and Dr. Edington will de work 
these together. It is regretted, our correspondent 
adds, that the Bacteriological Institute, of which Dr. 
Edington is director, has been established at Grahams- 
town,.a place which is most inconvenient of access 
for work affecting the colony as a whole. In April 
last, when rinderpest had crossed the Zambesi, the 
Colonial Government desired Dr. Edington to see what 
could be done in the way of discovering a “ cure ” for this 
dreaded disease. Dr. Edington accordingly proceeded to 
Mafeking, but when there found that as the veterinary 
staff were stamping out the plague by slaughter in this 
area nothing could be done unless a journey were under- 
taken into Rhodesia. The roads at this time were in a 
terrible state, and water was very scarce. It was there- 
fore evident that any attempt to convey materials for 
delicate research into the country beyond the railway 
terminus was certain to be attended with failure. After 
inspecting the country in the north and south of the 
Transvaal, and satisfying himself as to the points of great- 
est danger to the Colony, Dr. Edington returned to 
Grahamstown. 

The inoculation experiments with blood made at the 
Camp by Dr. Edington and his assistants showed that a 
rise of mg, ope was thus produced usuallyafter about 
four days, but not always, as the rise was sometimes de- 
layed. The blood examined showed the presence in most 


Pouncils possess under section 16 of the Local Govern- | cases of bacillary forms and some irregularly spherical 


nent Act, 1888, and section 57 of the Local Government | organisms. 


In some instances scarcely anything was to- 
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be seen, but if care were used the bacillary forms could 
be recognised. A short bacillus about 2u long and 0.5u 
broad has been isolated, which has been used for inocu- 
lation with positive results. As, however, within the 
past six weeks 20,000 cattle have died in the country in 
which the rinderpest camp is situated, it is evident that 
no definite statements can be made until the cultures 
have been tested in an area free from the disease.— Brit. 
Med. Journa!. 


—— 








THE MICROBE, ANTITOXIN, AND VACCINE 
OF RINDERPEST. 

Dr. W. J. Stmpson, Health Officer of Calcutta, con- 
tinues his experiments in rinderpest. The results which 
he has obtained up to the present time are as follows. 
In the latter part of 1894, while carrying on some ex- 
periments with the object of elucidating the origin of 
small-pox, Dr. Simpson discovered the microbe of rinder- 
pest, and soon after began certain experiments with this 
microbe. The stage to which these experiments had 
reached in the early part of this year is set forth in a 
preliminary note which appeared in The British Medical 
Journal of May 9th, 1896. In May last Dr. Simpson visited 
the laboratories of London and Paris with the object of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the most recent 
methods of preparing antitoxic and bactericide serum, 
believing that for a disease such as rinderpest this is the 
only direction in which a curative for the disease can be 
found. Since his return to India he has been engaged 
as far as his spare time would allow in advancing his ex- 
periments in this direction. In connection with these 
experiments a horse and a bull have been rendered quite 

immune to the rinderpest microbe, so much so that if a 
large and fatal dose of the microbe is given to a healthy 
animal, and at the same time a similar dose be given to 
the immune animal, theformer will die of rinderpest and 
the latter will remain quite unaffected. From these 
highly immune animals which have been rendered so by 
four months’ treatment, Dr. Simpson proposes to obtain 
antitoxic and bactericide serum, and try its curative 
effect on animals affected with rinderpest. He finds also 
that by treating the microbe in a certain manner and 
inoculating it into healthy animals, a non-fatal and mild 
form of the disease is produced in them, and his experi- 
ments as far as they have gone (though it is necessary to 
carry them further) tend to show that those which suffer 
from this mild disease are protected for some time at 
least from rinderpest. This he calls the rinderpest vac- 
cine, as distinguished from the antitoxin and bactericide 
serum.— B.M./. 

[Our contemporary seems to disregard the report that 
Dr. Koch has decided that Dr. Simpson’s-microbe is not the 
causal organism of rinderpest —Ep.} 








Chinosol. 

Mr. H. Perey Dunn, F.R.C.S., assistant ophthalmic 
surgeon, West London Hospital, writing to Phe British 
Medical Journal some notes on a case of suppuration of 
the cornea, says :—“In conelusion, I may add that in 
this case I used the new antiseptic, chinosol ; for some 
time now I have discarded all other antiseptics in my 
work. Chinosol has many advantages over the various 
other antiseptic drugs : it is non-toxic ; non-caustic. and 
does not coagulate albumen. These are valuable quali- 
ties which have commended it to surgeons. But among 
other things, it pee the advantage of not ‘causing 
any ill-effects of the skin—for example, of the hands 
when used in strong solutions. Is is, of course, impossi- 
ble to employ a 1 in 1,000 solution of carbolic acid 
without the skin being much damaged ; whereas a 1 in 





1000 solution of chinosol, while acting as a powerful and 
perfect germicide, has no deleterious effect whatever upon 
the skin. Chinosol is now, I believe, coming into much 
use in general surgery and gynecological practice ; hence 
I have thought it of interest to give the new antiseptic a 
trial in ophthalmic work, and so far my experience of it 
is very satisfactory. 





ee 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





Extract from London Gazette, dated Feb. 2nd, 1897: 

Light Horse Volunteers (Ist Fifeshire)—J. McLau- 
chlan Young, Gent., to be Veterinary-Lieutenant. Dated 
Feb. 3rd., 1897. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “D” EXAMINATION—AN ENQUIRY. 


SIR 

I "shall be obliged if you will allow me a few lines in 
your valuable paper to ask a few questions which con- 
siderably interest my fellow students and myself con- 
cerning the final or class “ D” examination. 

I understand, from what appeared in The Veterinary 
Record of the 23rd, that the “D” examination consists of 
two parts, a “ written” and an “ oral,” and that the marks 
from these are taken conjointly. From this it appears 
that if a candidate is not sufficiently well up in his 
practical and is rejected, he will have to continue his 
studies at a veterinary school in order to present himself 
for both theoretical and practical parts again. The pro- 
spectus for the current year says: “ The class “D” or 
final examination comprises («) a theoretical part, and 
(b) a practical part.” Also “ A candidate who is unsue- 
sabe ia the practical part of the final examination has 
it in his option to spend the interval between his rejec- 
tion and the ensuing diet of the board, either in seeing 
practice with a‘ legally qualified ’ veterinary surgeon, or in 
attendance upon the instruction of the College, but he 
must present himself for re-examination within a period 
of 12monthsafterthe date of his rejection.” Thusit appears 
that there is some misunderstanding, as under the exist- 
ting regulations this is not applicable. 

My fellow students and myself would be pleased to 
receive any definite information on this subject throug 
the medium of your paper, as it materially affects our 
prospects.—Thanking you for the valuable space, [re 
main, etc., 3 
“ A Four YEARS’ STUDENT. 


‘ 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
SIR, 
Your correspondent, Mr. G. D. Davies, in last weeks 
issue of Zhe Record, endeavours to make out he isa 
hardly treated man. He forgets this is 1897 and not 
1889, and if I did anything which he alleges I only 
followed the precedent set me by older and_ better mel 
than myself ; but he ought, when quoting, to give fas 
not assertions. a 
To take his last assertion first, re sign on mall - 
trance intimating removal. This I positively deny, t , 
sign is there still and has been as it is since June, 1895," 
nothing of a i same remark applies to 4 * 
2, and 3 of his paragraphs. - Si 
Perhaps he fate - visited the same individual as he 
would now like to decry (irrespective of all this supp a 
wrong-doing, and he would ask us to believe. he vil 
aware of it when he approached me—the tact @ " 
being a pupil with the same gentleman I was acting 
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assistant for dispels that notion) several times, and was 
anxious I should take him as a partner, but being posi- 
tively refused, that may still cause him annoyance. But 
of course he must not hark back without having his 
plumes soiled. He bought his practice ready-made, I 
made mine. If he relishes this style of doing business he 
is certainly a pioneer in that way, but I am confident 
his method won’t be followed. __ : 

Trusting I shall be favoured with the insertion of the 
above and thanking you in anticipation.— Yours faith- 


fully, 
—_ J. M. STEWART. 


Swansea. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT. 
DEAR SiR, 

I observe in your last issue a correspondence by a 
M.R.C.V.S., regarding the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act. 
As a veterinary surgeon, I should like to know what 
protection we have by that Act preventing black- 
smiths, farriers, etc., from practising“ Equine” Medi- 
cine and Surgery. In my district [ know of a “ far- 
rier and blacksmith” (according to his bill heads) who 
has had a lucrative business for a number of years despite 
the efforts of several qualified M.R.C.V.S. 

Iam a young practitioner, have been striving here for 
more than a year hoping that in the end scientific train- 
ing, combined with fong practical experience, would be 
sureto overcome, empiricism. However, this “farrier” can 
charge with impunity higher fees than I, although | 
hold all the appointments for Burgh, Board of Agricul- 
ture, and County. This said farrier has had no further 
training than that his brother is a qualified man, and has 
attained eminence abroad. As I know of no remedy ac- 
cording to the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, [ have been 
thinking of several, and the only one I think feasible is 
one under the Pharmacy Act. According to this Act, 
anyone (unqualified of course) selling or keeping for sale 
scheduled poisons is liable in certain penalties. Now as 
we cannot prevent “ farriers,” blacksmiths, etc., practising 
I think we can at least. lessen their profits and hence 
their desire to practise. I should like very much to see 
this subject discussed in your paper, as I know several 
old fellow students who are striving to make a successful 
stand against empiricism in several parts of the King- 
dom, and who would be very thankful for any valuable 
information imparted.—Yours sincerely, 

ANOTHER M.R.C.V.5. 


POISONING OF THE HORSE BY THE FRUIT 
OF WHITETHORN. 
Dear Sir, 


B The late Professor Robertson stated in his lectures on 
The Diseases of the Stomach of the Horse” that he 
had known horses vomit after eating a quantity of haws 
or fruit of the whitethorn, and in some instances recovery 
followed, although they (the haws) were liable to cause 
rupture of the stomach. 
« vfusting this information will be of some use to 
Ebonite.”—Y ours faithfully, 
HENRY GRaAy. 


Sip ANOTHER CANDID FRIEND. 


That printer's devil of yours will really have to be 


representing learned professors as he does now. 

Ms Sd reader who has enjoyed the advantages of a 

real] os x ool education, believe that Professor Penberthy 

sory “ee a sentence containing one hundred and fif- 
words? That is the number I make of the first 


should be forgiven much, since no shorthand writer can 
follow such labyrinthine sentences as that referred to. 

As you began the year in such a truly modest and 
apologetic tone, perhaps you will refer to the professor’s 
MS. and satisfy yourself, if not your readers, that the 
printer is again to blame. 

If, as one of the rank and file, | may express an 
opinion on the conduct of 7’he Record, 1 should say that 
it has done incalculable benefit to the profession, and 
that, as an Editor, you have at any rate been con- 
spicuously fair. I feel sure that the majority of country 
practitioners find both pleasure and profit in the perusal 
of your journal, and wish you and it prosperity. 

ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 





‘. EMULSION OF CANNABIS INDICA. 
IR, 

Seeing Mr. Wallis Hoare’s article on Cannabis Indica 
recommending an Emulsion as the best means by which 
to administer the drug, I would like to ask him, through 
the medium of your paper, what is his formula for the 
Emulsion of Cannabis Indice. On consulting his recently 
published work on Therapeutics and Pharmacology | 
don’t see it mentioned, nor do Hewlett and Son quote it 
in their monthly list, so | presume he supplies them with 
a formula of his own from which to prepare it. If Mr. 
Hoare would inform us, by means of The Record 
on the above point, it would be greatly appreciated by 
many, including— Yours truly, : 

A. Scorr. 


‘ HONOURS AT THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
SIR, 

I. wish to call attention to a letter in last week’s 
“ Record” in connection with the question of honours at 
the final examination. But for the fact that one can 
only infer from the letter that all the honours gained 
during the last three years have been mentioned I would 
not have drawn attention to it. I wish to point out 
that this is not the case, as within the last three years, 
not only second but first class honours, have been gained 
in the final exam. by students of the Dick Veterinary 
College.—Yours truly, . 

STUDENT. 


THE REPORT OF THE EXAMINATION COM- 

MITTEE.—A CORRECTION. 
SIR, 
In your transcript of the report of the Examination 
Committee a very important error has somehow or other 
occurred, and one that alters the whole sense of the re- 
port. The clause I refer to should read as follows :— 
“That the examine? in class “DD” be instructed to con- 
duct the examination as an undivided one.” Had the 
committee reported, as stated in 7’he Record, that the 
examination should be a divided one I could quite under- 
stand your criticisms.—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. MuLvey. 

[This letter reached us too late for insertion last week. — 
Ep. 


“ELECTORAL DISTRICTS.” 
SIR, 

Seeing my name on Mr. Thompson’s letter of last week 
on the subject, perhaps you will allow me a few words. 
It is interesting and a little amusing to see my old 
friend, Mr. Thompson, of Aspatria, “ ploughing with my 
old heifer” and wearing—if he will kindly pardon me—imy 
“old shoes.” I am just a little afraid, however, that it 
will require a little chloride of sodium dusted on that 





The of paragraph, two in his letter to Zhe Record. 
“speeches are similarly punctuated, the reporter 


“old mare’s caudal appendage to make her go.” If Mr. 
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Thompson perseveres in his object I daresay he will find | 
as I did that “none are su deaf as those who don’t want | 
to hear,” and to make any impression he will require to | 
cause some of his friends to hear with both sides of their 
ears, or as Scotch people have it “wi’ the deef side o’ | 
their lug.” 

In the “Chiefs of the North”—I have not very great 
faith. When my old scheme, fifteen years ago, was laid 
before them they received it with very lukewarm ex- 

ressions of approval. Little cared the most of them 
or “Systems of Election,” “ An Examination for Sound- 
ness” seemed a more attractive subject. Some too 
seemed to have very Metropolitan tendenmes. Like the 
“little pig’s bowels” everything and everybody should 
go to London for approval. I hope Mr. Thompson’s | 
“ Northern Chiefs” won’t disappoint him. 

As regards the scheme itself—before me is Mr. Thomp- 
son’s “arrangement of districts” as published in The 
Record of January 2nd, and beside it I have placed the 
“old constituency scheme” and the two small coloured 
maps which in February, 1883, on behalf of the three 
United Scottish Veterinary Medical Societies I forward- 
ed to the Council of the R.C.V.S., and which was thrown | 
out by the “ Parliamentary Committee of that body, 12th 
December, 1883,” and confirmed by the Council meeting 
29th January, 1894, and returned to me. Between the 
two schemes there is really very little difference. A seat 
here and there moreor less, and a slightly different group- 
ing of some of the counties is practically all-—only my 
scheme gives a seat to each veterinary college, and ex- 
cludes Mr. Thompson’s “foreign and ex-officio.” For the 
sake of comparison, anyone interested will find the 
“memorial to the R.C.V.S” signed by the three presi- 
dents of the Scottish Societies published in full, along 
with the constituency distribution scheme, in one of the 
summer numbers of 7'he Veterinarian and Veterinary 
Journal for 1884,—July if I remember aright. 

On the justice and equity of the proposed “ partienaee 
tary representation in Council,” and its probable benefi- 
cial effect on the profession I never heard anyone 
cast reasonable doubt, but then a new Charter was 
necessary, and that was apparently, and probably is now, 
an insurmountable objection in the eyes of the opponents 
of the measure. The decoration of a couple of hundred 
“Fellows,” no better on their merits than many of their 
neighbours, required «a new Charter, and that was got at 
once ; but abetter system of representation in Council 
was, and is, a very small measure which only a few 
Scotchmen and North of England men think and talk 
about. 

Parliament, everyone will allow, is practically the 
Council of the United Kingdom, and the Council of the 











R.C.V.S. is practically the Parliament of our corporate 
body. The system of representation which com- | 
mends itself to the approval of the nation, and which | 
works for its best interests, should, one would logically | 
suppose, other things being equal, commend itself for | 
adoption to the veterinary profession. Is the House of | 
Commons filled by “an appeal to the whole country as 
one united constituency?” On the contrary it is filled 
by 400 or so constituencies electing and returning 
separately and independently each its member as its own 
special and direct representative. When half a dozen 
vacancies occur in the House of Commons is the whole 
country as “one united constituency ” thrown into the 
throes of a general election to fill up these comparatively 
insignificant deficiences? Any sensible man knows that 
such a quixotic idea would not for a moment be enter- 
tained by the common-sense of the el ctorate. Yet this 
is the system pursued and upheld and applauded by the 
veterinary profession. A grand annual general election, 
an annual appeal for the filling of half-a-dozen vacancies 
to each and every individual veterinary surgeon on the 





Register from Land’s End to John O’ Groats, and across 
the Irish sea. From Australia and India, and the ends 


of the earth come the voting papers, some in time and 
some behind it, men voting for men whom they have 
never seen nor heard, numbers dwarfing greater interests, 
men surrounded by many friends keeping out as good 
and often better men in more remote and thinly popula- 
ted localities ; an enormous expense, and greater labour 
and expenditure of time, but a very poor result. 

“ We want the best men in the profession, not the best 
in a county. It is possible that some day a county 
might not contain a single first-class man.” It is said 
that a surgical operation is necessary for the entrance 
of a joke into a Scotchman’s brain, and—without any 
offence—a circular saw and a joiner’s chisel seem 
figuratively equally required for the understanding by 
a Southern cranium of the principle of parliamentary 
election as applied to the Council of the R.C.V.S. Who, 


/in the name of common-sense, wants the “best man in 


a county?” How many counties now returning 
Members to Parliament can boast of really first-class 
men located in their midst ? 

We want the best men, the most representative men 
for the Council come whence they may? Locally if we 
can get them, as knowing our wishes best, but if other- 
wise from anywhere. Lord Macaulay once, if I mistake 
not, sat for the City of Edinburgh, and Mr. Gladstone's 
connection with Mid-Lothian is of world-wide fame. If 
down here, the same county, we poor country veterinary 
practitioners had Parliamentary representation in Coun- 
cil, nothing would delight us more, Mr. Editor, than to 
choose you if you would favour us, or Prof. Macqueen, 
or Prof. Pritchard, or Principal McFadyean, or even 
with more pleasure our old and esteemed friend, Harry 
Thompson, and bring one or other of you down once a 
year or so and sit at your feet and learn wisdom ; and 
heckle each candidate and instruct him as to our wishes 
and desires, and send him back after a good time, with 
many friends, and pleasant memories, possibly a hetter 
man in every way ; prouder than ever of his standing as 
Member of Council for the Lothians and adjacent coun- 
ties, and better fitted and qualified to discharge his 
responsible duties in the Council chamber of Red Lion 
Square. The same remarks would hold good as regards 
each electoral district. 

The common-sense and expediency of such a measure 
few disinterested people will deny, its economy an 
efficiency could be as easily demonstrated, whilst its 
influence for good on all the members of the profession, 
and more especially on those at a distance from the cer- 
tres of “light and leading” should be self-evident, but 
all this avails nothing so long as it does not commend it- 
self to “the powers that be.” The matter was shelved 
in 1884, and I fear the same fate awaits it now. 

Election on this basis has long been recognised as the 
best and fairest ; municipal and such like bodies have 
Jong practised it. Who ever heard of the City of 
Edinburgh electing its Town Council by a general piebis 
cite? The bad effects and results of school board elec 
tion, with its general and cumulative vote are only t0? 
well known, and the ward or constituency system 1s now 
in force for County and Parish Councils. Perhaps 1 4 
quarter or a half century hence the veterinary professi0 
may see its way to adopt it. . 

I wish my old friend Mr. Thompson every success wit? 
his proposed “Electoral Districts Scheme” and wit 
many thanks to you, sir, I remain, yours truly, 

C. CUNNINGHAM. 

Slateford, Midlothian. 

27th January, 1897. 
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